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ABSTRACT 

Originating from a concern with the quality of 
teachers' guides that accompanying English language course books, 
this report examines the amount of importance they are accorded and 
the type of information they contain. The first section discusses the 
demands that the guides* assumptions make on the teacher in terms of 
the teacher's knowledge, the teacher-learner relationship, teaching 
techniques, and classroom management. In the second section the focus 
is on the practical support that teachers require in order to be able 
to handle communicative materials and on ways in which that support 
might be supplemented. The third section analyzes the results of a 
questionnaire that was distributed to practicing English language 
teachers in a number of countries. Finally, the fourth section 
presents a framework of basic features that teachers* guides could 
contain and briefly examines examples of guides written for current 
English language teaching materials. The framework of basic features 
includes the following: attitude to language; attitude to language 
learning and teaching; background information; linguistic 
information; rationale for methodology; implementation; evaluation; 
usability; supplementary work; and practical effort. A questionnaire 
on the use of teachers* guides to English language coursebooks is 
appended. Contains 50 references. (LB) 
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Teachers' guides: 
a review of their function* 

by 

Frank Donoghue 

0 Introduction 

This paper originates from a concern with the quality of the 
teachers' guides which accompany English language course books, 
the amount of importance that they are generally accorded vis-a-vis 
the materials they are written for, and the type of information they 
contain. 

Coleman (1985, pp.85-86) points out that little attention is paid to 
teachers' guides in the literature, either by materials writers or by 
textbook reviewers. He sees this as an unsatisfactory situation since 
inadequate teachers' guides will inevitably mean that the materials 
they accompany are not properly exploited. Coleman's concern is 
with the evaluation of teachers' guidesandheproposesanevaluation 
inslrumcnt(jbiVi.,pp.87-92).Hestatcsthatthepurposcoftlieinstrunient 
is to show how a teachers' guide may be inadequate for non-nati ve- 
spcaker teachers (ibid, p.87). Although he does not state it explicitly, 
it seems that Coleman's tdea is that if more attention is paid to the 
evaluation of teachers' guides in the literature, then more effort will 
go into the writing of them. 

It could be further suggested that it would benefit language 
learning and teaching in general if some of the energy and time that 
currently goes into the production of materials for learners was 
directed towards the improvement of materials for teachers. The 

* An earlier version of this paper was submitted in fulfilment of 
the dissertation requirement of the M.Phil, in Applied Linguis- 
tics, Trinity College, Dublin, in Michaelmas term 1989. 
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view expressed in this paper is that, given more attention, teachers' 
guides could make an important contribution towards the general 
support that is available to teachers. Where Coleman (1985) is chiefly 
concerned with evaluating the inadequacies of teachers' guides, 1 am 
concerned witli improving them. Where Coleman looks at teachers' 
guides from the perspective of non-native speaker teachers, I wish to 
consider the potential usefulness of teachers' guides to all types of 
teachers. 

The questions this paper sets out to answer are: 

(i) Do teachers need more support, and if so in what areas? 

(ii) Can teachers' guides play an important role in providing 
teacher support? 

(iii) If they can, what features would they have to include to be 
effective? 

In the first section of the paper I discuss the demands that these 
assumptions make on the practising teacher in terms of the teacher's 
knowledge, the teacher-learner relationship, teaching techniques, 
and classroom management. The second section is concerned with 
tl^e practical supjK)rt that teachers require in order to be able to 
handle communicative materials, and with ways in which this 
support might be supplemented. The third section analyses the 
results ofa questionnaire which was distributed to practising English 
la nguage teachers in a number of cou ntries. Fi nally, the fourth section 
presents a framework of basic features which teachers' guides could 
usefully contain and brieflyexaminesexamplesofgudes written for 
current Englishlanguage teaching materialsin termsof the framework. 

1 Demands that commnnicative materials make on 
teachers' knowledge and skill 

In this section I shall focus on four major factors that together 
determine the approach the teacher takes in the classroom: 

(i) the teacher's knowledge; 

(ii) tlie teacher-learner relationship; 



(iii) the mclhodology and techniques the teacher uses; 

(iv) classroom management. 

Teachers come to the classroom with ideas and feelings about 
each of these areas, which have been shaped by their own experiences 
as learner and teacher, as well as by their training. At tlie same lime, 
as 1 hope to show, the materials that the teacher uses in the classroom 
carry certain implicaMons for each of these areas. The question is, 
what extra awareness and capacities are required of teachers if they 
are to implement communicative materials effectively. 

1.1 The teacher's knowledge 

Since themainemphasisofcommunicativematerialsison language 
as a medium of communication, the teacher must create favourable 
conditions for realistic communication in theclassroom. This implies 
that the teacher knows what realistic communication involves and 
that he/she cancause it tobereplicatedinthelearningsituation.This 
involves an understanding on the f. of the teacher of the basic 
psychological and socia! relationships oetween, for example, reader 
and writer or speaker and listener, in various modes, channels and 
media. 

Canale's claim (1983, p.l8) that effective communication requires 
command of fourareasof competence— gramma tical,sociolinguistic, 
discourse,andstrateg:c— implies that the teacher shou'dbecompetent 
in all four aspects of the target language. Furthermore, Scharer (1985, 
p.69) makes the point that a good command of the language is 
necessary for a teacher to be able to cope with the variety and 
unpredictability of learners' responses in a more open communica ti ve 
atmosphere. In countries where there is a lack of resources for 
language teaching, the teacher may be "the only source of English, 
providing model, input and source of evaluation" (Jarvis 1987, 
p.l80). This puts a heavy burden on the teacher's target language 
competence. 

Emphasis on language as a medium of communication ha^ 
implications for teacher attitudes. Edelhoff (1984, p.l87) comments 
that teaching a communicative curriculum requires an attitude of 
"open-mindedness" and "respect for others", ev^iedally towards 



learners. This is linked to theassumption that communicative teaching 
and materials are Iearner<enlred. Edelhoff (1985, p.38) notes that 
teachers need awareness of the nature of language learning, as well 
as of llie background of the learners themselves, their environment 
and conditioning. Thisimplies that theteacherncedsinsightsintothe 
theory behind the approach to language, language learning and 
language teaching taken by thematerials,aswellas<jnability toadapt 
materials for specific groups of learners. It further implies an ability 
on the part of the teacher to identify the arca(s) of competence in 
which the individual learner is deficient so as to remedy this through 
teaching. 

The assumption that learner autonomy is desirable also has 
implications for the knowledge of teachers. Learners can only be 
brought to a stale of autonomy if they are shown how to achieve it. 
Coste (1984, p.l33) writes that we cannot simply give autonomy to 
learners. They have to be trained, and this resjx)nsibility falls on the 
teacher. The implication is that teachers need to be convinced of the 
value of learner autonomy and armed with the knowledge to prepare 
learners for it. 

The use of communicative materials in the classroom will 
necessitate adjustment of the roles that learners and teachers have 
traditionally played. Moreover, the teacher needs to be able to 
operate in the roles that learner <entredness and learner autonomy 
require. To some extent these new roles require the teacher to help 
learners to do things previously regarded as the province of the 
teacher. For example, Holec(1984, p.l56) suggests that the individual 
learner has to be taught to: 
define objectives... 

• define contents and progressions to be made ... 

• choose methods and techniques ... 
« monitor the learning procedure ... 

• evaluate what he has acquired and his learning process 

However, this does not mean that the teacher simply "withdraws 
from the centre stage" (Wright 1987, p.ll2). On the contrary, the 
teacher need s to know what the new roles are and that these roles are 



no less important than the traditional ones. Unless the teacher is 
shown this, he/she may resist materials which involve such a role 
change. Moreover, if the teacher docs not have the knowledge to 
prepare learners for these new roles, he/ she may meet resistance on 
their part. I deal with teacher-learner relationships in greater detail 
in the next section. 

The assumption that fluency is just as important asaccuracy, and 
sometimes more so, has important implications for the knowledge of 
teachers about how and, more importantly, when to focus on either 
of these. Byrne (1984, p.58) suggests that teachers should not see 
activities as being either fluency- or accuracy-oriented. Instead, 
activities can be seen as being on a continuum where tlie focus might 
be more on fluency or more on accuracy. In any case, the teacher 
needs to be able to f ocuson fluency work as well as on accuracy work. 

Another variable that needs to be taken into account, according to 
Byrne, is the degree of control exercised by the teacher. It is possible 
to have a fluency activity that is highly teacher-controlled, just as it 
is possible to have an accuracy activity that is learner-directed. The 
implication of this is that teachers need to be aware that different 
combinations of fluency/accuracy and teacher control/learner 
direction necessitate a different role emphasis. For example, Byrne 
{ibid., p.59) points out that fluency activities which are learner- 
directed allow the teacher to play a very important role, that of 
participant in an activity. Teachers can take part in this type of 
activity without dominating. However, the problem for many teachers 
is to learn how to resist dominating and take a non-directive role. 

If realistic communication requires the teacher to set up authentic 
tasks, the teacher needs to be aware of the various ways in which this 
can be carried out, Byrne {ibid., pp.59'61) lists five approaches to the 
classroom which make it as much like real life as possible: 

• exploiting the classroom as a social setting in its own right 

• bringing the outside world into the classroom 

• simulating the outside world in the classroom 

• escaping from the classroom on an imaginative level 

• getting out of the classroom into the outside world. 
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The point is that the teacher should not be limited to relying on one 
of these approaches, but needs to be able to draw on all of them. This 
implies that the teacher should realize the value of and have the 
confidence and know-how to put into practice a broad range of 
activities, including role play, games, problem-solving tasks, 
simulation, drama, story telling and project work. The teacher also 
needs to be confident in using the target language for authentic 
interaction in theclassroom, for exampleforthepurposeof explaining, 
exchanging ideas and information, establishing and developing 
relationships, seeking help, and so on. 

An emphasisonauthenticity means that teachers need tousc texts 
other than thosedesigned specifically for the classroom. They should 
be able to select texts from a variety of sou rces and exploit them in an 
appropriate way. For example, Edelhoff (1985, p.39) stresses that 
teachers need to be able to make informed decisions about "the 
nature and use of texts", to "process texts in different media for 
different purposes", and finally to be able to "devise and employ 
differentiated and branching exercises leading the student to carry 
out communicative tasks in the foreign language". 

There is no doubt that using authentic sources can provoke 
anxiety among teachers. Mcdgyes (1986, p.l 10) points out that this 
emphasis could mean greater insecurity for the teacher in terms of 
his/her ability to control the systematicity of the course. He also 
points out that non-native-speaker teachers may worry about losing 
linguistic control when handling authentic texts. Similar fears may 
arise when native-speaker teachers are dealing with subject specific 
texts in a Language for Specific Purposes setting. 

In general, communicative materials require that errors be seen in 
a more positive light. Accordingly, teachers must beaware that there 
are various ways of evaluating learners' performance and that 
evaluation has various purposes. For example, as well as exams and 
assessment by teachers, there is also self-assessment and mutual 
assessment. In the light of our assumptions about learner autonomy, 
the teacher should be able involve learners in the evaluation of tlieir 
own work. Tliis will mean at the very least making learners aware of 
the criteria used in the evaluation, and may mean negotiating those 
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criteria with the learners in advance. 

A further point to note is that teachers need to be selective when 
evaluating. Scharer (1985, p.69) writes: "Teachers should be helped 
to develop an awareness and strategies as to when to correct what, 
and through this to find a balance between the requirements of 
fluency and accuracy/' In other words, whether correction takes 
place at all will depend on the activity. The teacher needs to be able 
to judge what should be evaluated in any activity and to select an 
appropriate form of evaluation. This may mean simply monitoring 
learner-directed fluency activities in a very discreet manner fi)r 
overall communicative effect. On the other hand it may involve a 
precise focus on one particular grammar point in a controlled piece 
of writing. 

We have already indicated that teachers need to have a good 
command of the target language, but Canale (1983, p.l8) points out 
that they also need an awareness of language in general and 
knowledge of the culture of the target language. Trim (1985. p.22) 
stresses "the need to integrate linguisticand cultural objectives". His 
point is that the aim of language teaching is not only to pass on a 
language, bu t also to provide general educa tion . This implies that the 
teacher needs to have access to a broad spectrum of information 
connected with the language and to be able to pass this on when 
appropriate. 

Since principles like learner-centrednessand the use of authentic 
texts are central to the communicative approach, effective use of 
communicative materials will inevitably involve a certain amount of 
innovation and adaptation. Indeed, the teacher will constantly have 
to make decisions. For example he/she will need to make informed 
choices of materials and activities, as well as make d'x:isioi\s to 
eliminatealternattvesor re-order activities (Brumfit&Rossner 1982, 
p.226) 

The communicative approach does not imply a fixed set of rules 
and methods. Indeed, materialsand metluxisareconstantly changing, 
and there is an onus on teachers to remain abreast of these changes. 
In order for teachers to be able to continue to experiment with 
methodology and materials, they need to be familiar with diverse 
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materials and activity types, and also to be flexible enough to employ 
them in different ways. Teachers, therefore, need to share Edelhoff's 
view that "Materials and methodology have never been considered 
to be a closed and f)crfcct system of the management of teaching" 
(Edelhoff 1985, p.39). This idea that there is no fixed methodology 
and no fixed set of materials for the communicative approach means 
that teachers must be aware that teaching should be done with 
materials rather than through them and that materials should be 
regarded as means to an end rather than an end in themselves 
(Wright 1987, pp.76 & 96). 

12 The teacher-learner relationship 

We have seen that communicative materials have certain 
implications for role relationships within the classroom. Wright 
(1987, p.62, adapted from Barnes 1976) suggests that an important 
factor in shaping relationships is the view that the teacher is not a 
transmitter of knowledge, but more a co-interpreter. The teacher wUl 
wish to help the learner d ra w on his/ her exi sting knowledge in order ♦ 
to complete the task in hand. Thus when teaching language as a 
medium of communication, a sharing of responsibility for learning 
between teacher and learner is necessary. 

The teacher-learner relationship will be greatly affected by the 
learner-centred approach in that communicative objectives are in 
principle negotiable. This implies that the teacher need s to cncou rage 
the learner to play a genuine role as co-negotiator in determining the 
content of lessons and the nature of materials to be used and in 
monitoring his/her own progress (van Ek 1985, p.33). Learner- 
centredness could be seen by teachers as causing an imbalance in the 
relationship wilhlearncrsand even asa threat to their authority. This 
may be linked to the fact that in communicative materials the 
emphasis is no longer on the "all-knowing" position of the teacher. 
Ao a result of this some teachers could experience problems, 
particularly those with largeclasses, especially if they are teaching for 
short contact periodsand are themselveslackingintraining.Tlierefore 
teachers need methods of coping with difficult classroom situations 
that allow varied role relationships but also permit the teacher to 
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impose an orderly learning atmosphere. 

With the idea of learner autonomy must come the implication tha^ 
the learner does not have to go through the teacher to gain access to 
knowledge, but can him/herself, with assistance, go directly to the 
source of that knowledge. McDermott (1984, p.38) sees it as an 
important part of the teacher's job to bridge the gap between the 
classroom and the outside world by gradually leading learners away 
from "the relative safety of the teacher/student interchange". The 
implication is that the teacher needs to develop techniques to foster 
this shift in relationship and wean learners away from teacher- 
dependence. McDermott {ibid.) suggests that carefully planned and 
monitored problem-solving tasks are one means of achieving this. 

Edelhoff (1985, p,38; comments on the teacher's role: "Language 
teaching for communication requires a teacher who regards himself 
as a facilitator, an adviser and a counsellor rather than as an 
instructor and an assessor." In other words, the teacher needs to 
recognize the sharing relationship he/she is involved in with the 
learner in so far as they are both disco vering la nguageand knowledge 
together. Indeed, Edelhoff points out that the non-native-speaker 
teacher of a foreign language is basically in the same position as the 
learner of the language and that differences between the two are 
relative. 

Medgyes (1986, pp.l09f.) suggests that the communicative 
approach requires the teacher on the one hand to withdraw so that 
the learners have space to exercise their own initiative, but on the 
other hand to maintain a high level of "control" over the class: "This 
wiihdrawn-and-yet-all-present attitude requires of communicative 
teachers an extremely high degree of personal subtlety and 
professional sophistication." Difficult though it may be, the teacher 
needs to be able to switch roles quickly and easily, depending on the 
demands of the activity. 

Changing attitudes towards evaluation have obvious con- 
sequences for the teacher-learner relationship. The teacher needs to 
be able to bring the learner to the point where he/she does not see 
evaluation as a judgemental or negative activity, but rather as a 
helpful and positive process from which he/she can benefit. 



Evaluation should be a shared process and teachers need to allow 
learners to participatein theevaluation of their ov n and each other's 
work, 

1.3 Methodology and techniques 

While assumptions that we make about language, language 
learning, and language teaching clearly affect methodology, there is 
no fixed methodology specified by the communicative approach. 
Littlewood (1983,p.l) writes: "Since communicative refersprimarily 
to learning goals, thereisnosingle, fully worked -out teaching system 
that bears the label 'communicative'/' Consequently, any number 
of different techniques, methods and activities can be employed in 
the communicative classroom in pursuit of the communicative goal. 
Teachers ucod to be able to implement a range of techniques and 
select the best techniques for particular groups of learners. 

As the communicative approach is concerned with teaching 
language as a medium of communication, and since knowledge 
about the target language alone is no longer considered sufficient for 
its effective use, teachers can no longer expect to rely only on 
techniques such as controlled drills and the explanation of rules. 
Learners must also have the opportunity to use language in a less 
focused way, in authentic tasks which are intrinsically interesting 
and not simply vehicles for language learning. For example, Li ttlewood 
(1984, p,92) outlines a methodological framework which consists of 
a two-part approach. On the one hand this approach involves "pre- 
communicative activities" which provide part-skill trainingand help 
learners to master separate aspects of the language "through either 
cogni ti ve techniques (e.g. explanations, grammar exercises) or habit- 
forming techniques (e.g repetition, drills)". On the other hand the 
approach involves "communicative activities" which provide whole- 
task practice and "help learners to integrate their separate sub-skills 
into an effective system for communicating meanings", as well as 
providing the opportunity for the learner to acquirelanguage through 
natural processes. Clearly, the teacher needs to be able to decide 
whethera communicative or a pre-communicative activity issuitable 
for a particular purpose and to achieve a balance between the two 
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broad activity types. 

Learner-centred ness has implications for the nnethods and 
techniques a teacher employs in the classroom. Edelhof f (1985, p.37) 
comments: "Language learning for conununication needs a teacher 
(...1 who is capable of linking the target language classroom activities 
with the lives and learning potential of his students." Teachers must 
take into account the knowledge and interests of learners when 
selecting and, where appropriate, adapting activities and materials. 
They may not always see thisas a straightforward task. For example, 
Medgyes {1986, p.l08) points out that teachers may have a difficult 
job if a group of learners does not have easily identifiable needs or if 
personal differences within the group are very great. He concludes 
that the task of communicative teachers in this regard isimmense. At 
the same ti me teachers need to know how to delegate to their learners 
some of the rcaporisibility for selecting materials and activities. 

As one of the aims of communicative teaching is to promote 
learner autonomy, there will be a need to use activities which foster 
this. The teavcher needs to know which types of activity are likely to 
promote autonomy and how to implement them to the best effect. For 
example, one wry of introducing autonomy into the classroom is to 
have learners use media. But if media are available, the teacher needs 
to be able to set up activities that exploit their potential to give 
learners access to knowledge and information without going through 
tlie teacher. Examples of suitable techniques couldbeself-access with 
computer, videoor interactive video; jigsawlistening/reading work; 
and activities which involve problem-solving using media as input. 

We have already noted that teachers need to have various 
evaluation strategies at their disposal. Medgyes {1986, p.l08) points 
out a potential problem when he suggests that teachers have to focus 
on meaning and form simultaneously when checking learners' 
performance. A teacher who tries to do this will certainly have 
problems. Thus the teacher needs to be able to match an appropriate 
evaluation technique with the activity he/she is evaluating. This 
involves being able to decide what aspect of the activity needs to be 
evaluated, informing the learners of the focus for evaluation, and 
negotiating suitable criteria with the learners. 
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Scharer (1985, p.67) implies that teachers need to be flexible in 
theirapproachand toadjust theirmethodstoaccommodatediffcrent 
language learning aims, different learners and different teaching 
situcitions. Even in the situation where the teacher is restricted, for 
example through materials which are not communicative, a broad 
repertoire of teachingtechniques,and theconfidence and knowledge 
to apply them, can enable the teacher to teach m a communicative 
way. 

1.4 Classroom management 

Arguably the ability of the teacher to manage and organize the 
classroom will be the most i mportant factor i n determining what goes 
on there. As Jarvis notes: 'Teachers may, of course, be influenced by 
the views of language incorporated in the textbook followed, bu t we 
have found that teachers' implementation skills may override or 
vitiate any textbook writer's aims" (Jarvis 1987, p.l80X Indeed, this 
maybe the reason why Byrne (1984, p.60) found that simulations are 
not widely used: even if teachers are persuaded of their v alue, they 
may not have the skills to implement them. Nolasco and Arthur 
( 1 986, p. 1 (X)) describe a situation where teachers who were con vi need 
of the value of communicative methodology felt that the reality of 
teachingclassesoffortylearnersor more ruled against the application 
of this methodology in the classroom. The reasons Nolasco and 
Arthur give for the resistance of teachers are discipline, physical 
constraints, lack ofduplicating facilities, and student resistance (/b/rf., 
p. 1 03). They suggest that the teachers ought to ha ve been able to tailor 
their classroom management skills to overcome such difficulties. 
These examples suggest that teachers should be skilled in classroom 
management as this plays a vital role in the success or failure of any 
materials. 

In the interest of meaningful and realistic communication in the 
classroom the teacher must be able to "set tasks clearly, expand 
learner utterances,influence behaviour and summarize points made" 
(Jarvis 1987, p.l80). Jarvis suggests that this is particularly difficult 
for non-native-speaker teachers. However, it could be argued that 
native speakers may also have difficulty in formulating clear and 



effective classroom language. Jarvis also claims that if the teacher 
docs not have access to this language he/she is more likely to rely on 
a more teacher-centred style. 

In order to set up varied types of interaction in the classroom the 
teacher needs to be familiar with and able to implement a variety of 
ways of organizing the learner group. Depending on the activity; he/ 
she may favour one or more organizing strategy, for example pair 
work, group work, whole-class or individual work. With each of 
these therearevariouspossibleseatingarrangements that the teacher 
needs to be able to control and manage quickly and efficiently. 

Each type of organization entails different types of relationship 
within the classroom and consequently different patternsof communi- 
cation. A change ingrouping can aUow teachers and leamersloadopt 
different roles within the lesson. This means that teachers have lube 
skiiled in the art of matching activities with appropriate types of 
organization. Jarvisisconcemed thatclassroommanagementshould 
be effected in such a way that it is acceptable both culturally and 
socially. The teacher must have a two-sided awareness. On the one 
hand,classroom management needs to suit the methodology, and on 
the other hand, it needs to be suited to local conditions. Again the 
teacher must be learner-centred in his/her approach. Thus, for 
example, a native-speaker teacher or English as a foreign language 
working abroad may have to adapt his/her approach to classroom 
management to suit the norn\s of the local classroom. 

Nolasco and Arthur (1986, p.l02) suggest that learners' expecta- 
tions of the role of teachers and of teaching methods may cause them 
to reject new forms of classroom management initially. In addition, 
teachers' awareness of learners' expectations may prevent them from 
introducingcertaintypesofclassioommanagen^nttoavoid tensions 

and conflict. Nolasco and Arthur suggest that this type of si^Mation 
may sometimes mean that there has to be an implementation plan to 
allow new forms of classroom management to be introduced 
gradually. The implications of this are that teachers need to be 
sensitive to learners' expectations of classroom proccnJure^d to be 
aware that they are responsible for explaining the rationale behind 
their mcthodsand theclassroom organization they employ. Nolasco 
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and Arthur (ibid.) give an example of introducing group and pair 
work to learners gradually over ten weeks in a situation where this 
form of classroom management was previously unknown and likely 
to be resisted. Their example suggests that forethought is important 
to avoid tensions which could hinder the running of activities. 

Maclennan(1987,p.l93)argueslhat lesson planning and classrocm 
management should be interwoven with one another. Her view is 
that classroom management should not merely be a matter of instar t 
decision making, but should involve advance planning in terms of 
appropriate selection. Her main point is that teachers must be a wdre 
of the consequences that choosing certain activities will have for 
classroom management. Part of the skill of teaching involves being 
able to sequence activities which "settle" and activities which 
"unsettle" classes, activities which involve learners and activities 
which merely occupy them. 

If a teacher is not confident in managing classroom interaction, 
then the result, as Jarvis (1987, p.lSO) points out, will be a decrease 
in the quality of the learning opportunities available to the learner. 
She suggests that in order for communicative materials to be 
implemented in the most effective way, the teacher should be able to: 

1 . set tasks clearly and make '.hem meaningful and purposeful to 
the learners; 

2. show the learners any necessary steps in achieving the tasks, 
and what their outcomes are expected to be; 

3. encourage learner participation, and organize the class so that 
learner work takes up a large proportion of the available time; 

4. give clear and encouraging feedback to the learners on their 
attempts; 

5. correct mistakes gently; 

6. clarify/summarize/expand learner talk as necessary; 

7. convey a sense of "teacher approachability"; 

8. convey high expectations of what his or her learners can do; 

9. teach English through English, (ibid., p.l81) 
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1.5 Conclusions 

Ciearly, the communicative approach makes heavy demands on 
teachers in terms of their knowledge of the theory of language, 
language learning and language teaching; their knowledge and skill 
as users of the target language; their ability to establish and monitor 
a variety of productive relationships in the classroom; their 
understanding of the rationalebehind teaching methods; their ability 
to implemen t the techn iq ues a nd acti vities associ a ted wi th them; a nd 
their adeptness in controlling the physical classroom environment 
and the group dynamics within it. 

If there is resistance on the part of teachers to adopting the 
communicative approach or to implementing communicative 
materials wholeheartedly, then thiscould be d ue to the fact that there 
is no cne communicative methodology. There is potentially a lot of 
freedom for teachers, bMt as we have seen, they need to be well 
prepared for this freedom. While the diversified role of the teacher 
is certainly one of the strengths of the communicative approach, it 
may also be seen by teachers as one of its greatest threats, if they do 
not have sufficient training and guidance. 

In thesame vein, Trim (1985, p.23) comments that teachers will be 
understandably resistant to new processes if they arc not equipped 
to manage them. Scharer (1985, p.67) and Medgyes (1986) agree that 
the demands of the communicative approach are greatest on non- 
native-speaker teachers because of the linguistic skills required. 
Scharer {ibid.) also points out that untrained teachers may find it 
difficult to cope with the high pedagogical demands of the learner- 
centred approach. 

Commenting on the dynamic nature of communicative 
methodology and materials, Holden (1984, p.43) warns of the 
possibility that the constant emergence of new theoriesand materials 
could bedemoralizing for teachers, rather than stimulating, if they do 
not have sufficient time and opportunity to study, discuss and 
evaluate these developments as they occur. 

Jarvis (1987, p.l8 . , oointsout that !ack of classroom management 
skills is not the fault of individual teachers. She lays tlie blame for 
poor implementation of communicative methods and materials on 
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systeins of training and lack of support for teachers in the form of 
effective models. This idea is taken up in the following sections, 
which examine the extent to which training and other forms of 
support are su f ficient to enable teachers to implement communicative 
materials effectively. 

2 Teacher support 

This section examines the kind of practical support that teachers 
might need if they are to use communicative materials effectively. It 
will be particularly concerned to establish how far available support 
can take account of 

• the difficulties experienced by teachers due to the constantly 
changing nature of communicative materials; 

• the high demands that these materials make on teachers' 
knowledge and skills; 

• the resistance that teachers may feel towards the materials. 
2.1 Minimal support 

What kind of support do teachers minimally need? Edelhoff 
(1985) proposes that an important part of teacher support is in- 
service teacher education and training (INSET). Ideally, this will 
provide "all kinds of job-oriented learning acti ;itie^ for teachers in 
service". Edelhoff does not prescribe the form this should take, but 
suggests thatitcanbcorganized individually, privately orcollcctively, 
and can make use of such means as individual study, books, media, 
correspondence materials, mformal and formal groups, and courses. 
Edelhoff also emphasizes that INSET is most effective when it is 
"geared to the needs of teachers and actual classroom activities" 
(ibid.). He stresses that a teacher education programme should 
develop in trainees an awareness of the preconceptions they have 
about their teaching situation and itsconstraintsand about theirown 
group behaviour. The teacher's own learning should embody the 
principles professed by the communicative approach which he/she 
is being trained to teach, for example learner autonomy and sclf- 
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management. Edelhoff stresses the need for this kind of teacher 
education to take place over a long period of time, preferably 
permanently. 

2.2 Present and future demands 

At this point it is perhaps worth noting a distinction made by 
Larsen-Freeman (quoted in Finocchiaro 1984, p.30) between teacher 
training and teacher education. Training focuses on a particular 
learning situation, and therefore has finite objectives; its main aim is 
to enable the trainee to meet immediate and specif icclassroom needs. 
It provides models and, initially at least, the trainees are expected to 
adhere closely to these, so that the criteria for success in training are 
closely specified. This kind of support can be valuable to the teacher 
in his/her currentsituation.dealingwithcurrentandspccificmaterials. 
However, there is the possibility that it may not be of much use when 
objectives, methodologies and materials change. 

Teacher education, on the other hand, is broaJ^^r in scope. Since 
materials and methodologies are never staiic, it is clearly important 
for teachers to be able to cope with innovation. The goal of teacher 
education is the development of the "whole person" who needs to be 
able to make informed choices concerning materials, methods and 
techniques. This preparation aims to provide the trainee with the 
ability to cope with any situation and to develop in him/her the 
capacity to seek knowledge from sources without help, define 
problems,establish objectives, makedecisions.and assess theoutcome 
of a learning programme. 

Finocchiaro (1984, p.31) stresses the importance of both teacher 
trainingand teacher educationasa meansof preparing thetraineefor 
the immediate as well as the future demands of the classroom. 

23 Preparing teachers for new developments 
Section 1 attempted to assess the demands made on teachers by 
recent shifts in thinking on language learning and language teaching. 
Scharer (1985, p.68) pointsout that teacher training needs to facilitate 
such shifts. For example, if teachers arc required to be sensitive to 
learners' needs, to encourage learner autonomy and to promote 
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language as a medium of communication, "then the teacher training 
experience itself must incorporate these concepts and must be 
perceived by the teacher as positive and worthwhile" (ibid., p.69). 

Britten(1987,p.3)highlightsthetrainccteacher'sneed to "outgrow 
not only ideas about teaching and learning foreign languages which 
were acquired as pupils in school only a few years earlier, but also 
perhaps previous ideas about the nature of language and what it 
means to know a language." He warns of the common danger of 
teachers being greatly influenced by models of teaching picked up in 
the past. 

It is generally the aim of training programmes to develop new 
models for trainees and to ensure that trainees become in some way 
personally committed to them. Britten {ibid,, pp.5ff.) argues that in 
order to achieve this aim a training programme must set out to shape 
trainees' attitudes. By suggesting that models need to be provided, 
Britten isclearly ad vocating support for the "here and now" situation 
of the teacher; by suggesting that teachers' attitudes need to be 
changed, he is concerned with the education of teachers for future 
developments. 

2.4 Promoting self-reliance and self-appraisal 
Britten (1987, p.5) outlines a pre-service training programme 
which aims tolead the trainee to thepointwherehe/sheisable to deal 
with full classes, integrating all of the skills and learning objectives, 
as well as planning and assessing his/her lessons independently. A 
keycapacity that learners need to develop isautonomy.Thisrequires 
the trainee to move away from a state of dependence on the trainer's 
supervision and peer support to a state of self-reliance and self- 
confidence. Britten {ibid., p.6) emphasizes that as a result of the 
trainingprogramme,thetraineeshouldbein a position where he/she 
will maintain attitudes acquired during training, will be able to resist 
reversion to old models and resist pressure from more conservative 
colleagues. 

Britten's three-stage pre-service course seems to take account of 
the difficulties facing teachers that we outlined at the beginning of 
this section, viz. thechangingnatureofcommunicative materials, the 
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demands that materials make on teachers, and the resistance of 
teachers to new nruiterials. 

However,accordingtoBolitho(1984,p.22X if thesupport provided 
by training is not sufficient, there is a risk that teachers will develop 
a low self-image. Bolitho suggests that this is a result of a lack of 
ability on the part of the teacher to conduct objective self-appraisal. 
Instead teachersare likely to rely onintrospection, informal feedback 
from colleagues and learners, or occasional inspectors' visits for 
information on which to base their self-image. Bolitho's answer to 
this is to train teachers to rely on colleagues and learners for 
information, but in a purposeful and objective way. He argues lliat 
unless teachers have a means of improving their self-image and self- 
confidence, thereis a danger that they will be easily overwhelmed by 
"outside experts" and that they will be "too ready to accept 
unquestioningly the syllabi, textbooks and other materials they are 
expected to work with" {ibid,, p.23). 

2.5 Theory versus practice 

Bolitho (1984, p.24) highlights a problem with present teacher 
training. He suggests that it is heavily theory -based, and furthermore 
that the theoretical input is not determined in consultation with the 
teachers themselves. He argu es tha t on pre-ser vice cou rscs the theory 
trainees are confronted with may be somewhat irrelevant and 
confusing to people with little or no experience of teaching. On in- 
service courses, the theory may serve to confound teachers with 
practical classroom experience who have no means of linking theory 
and practice. 

Bolitho (ibid,) questions the practicality of a suggestion by 
Widdowson (1 984) that teachers should continuously appraise what 
they doin the classroom in thelightof principles of language learning 
theory. He feels that these principles are not made sufficiently 
accessible to teachers. He sees one answer to this "theory versus 
practice" issue in self-help groups (ibid,, p.25). A vital aspect of this 
idea is that discussion of pedagogical problems and approaches 
should begin at classnx)m and school level. Bolitho isclearly concerned 
that teachers should have direct influence over the shaping of the 
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support that liiey rcxreive. 



2.6 Teacher involvement in innovation 

With regard to the idea that teachers need to be prepared to cope 
with changes and developments in materials and methods, Kennedy 
(1987, pp.l63ff.) makes the point that all teacher education 
programmes must involve some form of innovation. He urges that 
this innovation needs to be managed by those affected by it. They 
should make decisions abou t "the degree and manner of change they 
wish to accept" {ibid., p.l64). This is what Kennedy calls a "normative- 
re-educative" strategy, which is based on the idea that accepting 
change may require changes to deep-seated beliefs and behaviour. 
As a result there is a need for a collaborative approach to teacher 
support which involves teachers directly. 

There is a further very important aspect of this strategy for 
change: "It is an approach which is concerned not only with the 
adoption of a specific innovation, but with the processof development 
thatindividualsexperienceasaresultof involvement,and whichcan 
lead to a continuing interest in further change and evaluation" (ibid,). 
This is a central idea if we are to achieve the type of teacher education 
which equips teachers to cope with change and innovation in the 
future. 

2.7 Is training sufficient? 

So far most of the writers we have referred to have considered 
support mainly in the form of training, either initial or in-service. 
However, we would argue that training, even in its most ideal form, 
has its limi ta tions. Gi rard (1 985, p.59) suggests that language teachers 
need ever-increasing amounts of theoretical knowledge, yet initial 
training tends to get left behind and as a result its content gradually 
becomes at least partly obsolete. Brumfifc and Rossner (1982, p.227) 
point out tl\at although one of the functions of teacher draining is to 
lead teachers "to question and revise fundamental assumptions 
about the nature of educa tion", this is not possible until teachershave 
had adequate experience of the classroom. Tliis suggests serious 
limitations topre-service training. Bdttend 988, p.6) points to "transfer 
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of training" as being a cause of problems for pre-service courses. As 
we have already seen, he is concerned about newly trained teachers 
being influenced by past learning experiences and by more 
conservative colleagues, and thus not putting into practice methods 
and techniques they have encountered in training. 

These limitations need to be borne in mind, especially as pre- 
service training often gets the lion's share of resources. More 
continuous forms of teacher support tend to get less attention. In- 
service trainivig has advantages in so far as it can engage teachers in 
development over a longer {period, can update their pre-service 
training, and allows them to draw on their classroom experience. 
However, Trim meniions the danger of attempting to teach teachers 
what they already know unless in-service courses are based on 
precise information about the state of teachers' current knowledge 
and their needs (Trim 1985, p.26). 

A further limitation on in-service courses is time. They normally 
have to be short to fit in with teachers' timetables and they are 
therefore limited in what they can achieve. As a result, there is the 
possibility that they will go no further than to stimulate awareness in 
teachers, and will failtoprovidesufficienttraining.Tobcofrealuse, 
support for teachers needs to be more comprehensive and more 
continuous. 

Another problem with in-service training is that it docs not 
always get to the people who need it most. Courses tend to be 
voluntaryandmaybcattendcdby teachers whoarealready convinced 
of the need to update their knowledge and skills. Bolitho (1984, p.23) 
warns that many teachers consider that outside constraints are so 
great that it is not worth trying to undertake any self-improvement. 
Peoplearelikelytoblamesuch factors as "theinadequacy of textlxx^ks, 
over-large classes, poor motivation of learners, the tyranny of the 
syllabus, high teaching load and the influence of 'conservative 
colleagues'." 

2.8 Extra support 

Our argument so far suggests that we ncvd to supplement the 
support that training provides, and that in order to be worthwhile 
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any extra support needs to fulfil a number of requirements. It should: 

• be available to all teachers; 

• be accessible to all teachers; 

• provide i>upport which is constantly available to teachers; 

• be practical in terms of the time, cost and effort involved; 

• give practical classroom-based support geared to the needs of 
teachers; 

• satisfy theinunediateneedsandalsothebroader ncedsof teachers; 

• offer information on current trends; 

• have the potential to be up-dated; 

• allow teachers to go beyond the models it provides and develop 
tlicir own techniques; 

• encourage in teachers a critical and questioning attitude towards 
materials and methods; 

• make explicit the link between materials and methods, and the 
theories behind them; 

• emboi^ in its form the principles of the materials it accompanies. 

2.9 Guides and handbooks 

Scharer (1985, p70) suggests that one form of supplementary 
support could be written material which explains major concepts to 
classroom teachers and is designed for use in seminars or for 
teachers' own personal use. Written material has the advantage over 
training that it is more easily disseminated and therefore should have 
the capacity to reach more teachers. But this still does not get ov r 
some of the problems that we have noted with training, in particular: 

• we cannot guarantee that all teachers will actually pick up such 
materials; 

• such materials may not be classroom-based and therefore not 
immediately usable by teachers. 

Thus we are slill looking for a means of support for teachers which 
meets our criteria. 
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2.10 Teachers' guides 

It is at least arguable that teachers' guides can make a substantial 
contribution to providingthis kind of support. They ha veanadvantage 
over general handbooks in that they are more likely to be used by all 
teacherssince they accompany the materials which are being used in 
the classroom. Furthenmoreguides canbe picked upand used at will, 
in answer to a particular need. There is no pressure on teachers to use 
them, but they are generally considered to provide support, at least 
in so far as they are a short cut to lesson preparation. On the face of 
it they are likely to be widely used, and if they contain the appropriate 
kind of information, they have the potential to fulfil the criteria listed 
above. 

To return now to the questions posed at the beginning of this 
section about different types of support, I suggest: 

• thatteachers'guidescanhelpalleviatethedifficultiesexpxjrienced 
by teachers due to the constantly changing nature of 
communicative materials, since guides are written by the authors 
of materials and accompany the materials right from the start; 

• that a good teacher? guide will not make inappropriate demands 
on teachers' knov/ledge and skill, but on the contrary, contribute 
towards their incrcascand towards teachers' general development; 

• that teachers' resistance to new methods will be reduced if the 
guides give clear and practical assistance in the implementation 
of materials. 

2.11 Conclusions 

Having suggested that teachers' guides could in principle 
contribute towards teachers' continuing education, it is necessary to 
establish whether they arc used by teachers, what they are used for, 
and whether teachers regard them as essential support. There are 
three possible scenarios: 

• teachers use guides and get the necessary support from them; 

• teachers use guides but feel that they could getmoresupportfrom 
them; 

• teachers do not use guides. 
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The next section reports the views of practising teacherson teachers' 
guides with these questions in nnind. 

3 Teachers' views on guides 

Section 1 concluded by suggesting that the blame for poi)r 
implementation of communicative methodology could perhaps be 
attributed to the lack of adequate support for teachers in the form of 
effective models. Section 2 concluded that for a variety of reasons 
teachers' guides have the potential to make a substantial contribution 
to this support. Yet it is our suspicion that many current teachers' 
guides fall short in this function. Coleman (1985, p.93) suggests tliat 
"many TGs (teachers' guides) appear to be little more than incidental 
afterthoughts", and he goes on to say that less care seenns to be taken 
in the preparation of teachers' guides than with the writing of 
materials for learners. My own experience of using guides and 
opinions that I have heard expressed informally by other teachers 
would lend support to Coleman's view. It therefore seemed 
worthwhile to establish in a more formal way how teachers regard 
the guides available to them. The aim was to establish the extent to 
which teachers' guides actually do provide the back-up that teachers 
need if they are to implement communicative materials and how far 
they can go in supplementing the support that training already 
provides. 

3.1 Methods 

The best means of finding out the extent to which guides are used 
is, of course, to ask teachers. However, personal interviews were out 
of the question for this research, partly because of the time that would 
ha vebeen involved, and partly because this method of data collection 
would have restricted the range of teachers and teaching situations 
investigated. The best solution seemed to be to conduct a survey by 
^ending a questionnaire by post to as large a number of countries and 
as wide a variety of teaching situations as was feasible. (The 
questionnaire is printed in the appendix.) 

A total of 95 questionnaires in bundles of between five and ten 




copies were sent to personal acquaintances, all of whom were 
involved in English language leaching. They were asked to distribute 
the questionnaires to colleagues.The countries targeted were Bri tain 
Brunei, France, Germany, Hong Kong, Ireland, Italy, Malaysia, 
Morocco, Senegal and Singapore. The range of teaching situations 
included English as a Second Language at secondary level, English 
for Specific Purposes to adults at language schools, general English 
as a Foreign Language to adults, English as a Foreign Language at 
secondary level, and English for Academic Purposes at university 
level. The questionnaires were sent to non-native-speaker as well as 
native-speaker teachers. 

By distributing the questionnaire to a large number of teaching 
situationsinelevencountriesit was hoped to achieve a broad sample. 
However, this might be considered to be a disadvantage in that the 
teachers were in such different situations, using different materials, 
operating under different constraints. It could be argued that it is 
difficult to generalize about the results. On theother hand, it was felt 
that it would be useful to have a broad sample in order to test for 
general trends in the use of guides. If indeed the results did show 
similar general trends, then they would be all the stronger for this 
diversity of sample. 

By sending the questionnaire to acquaintances and asking them 
to distribute and collect the forms, it was hoped to achieve a fairly 
high response rate. One disadvantage of this method of distribution 
was that my acquaintances were likely to distribute questionnaires 
to teachers who they felt would probably fill them in, and this might 
produce biased responses. 

Clearly, sending questionnaires by f)ost meant that no dialogue 
with the ccK)perating teachers was possible. Using prior knowledge 
of the target countries and target situations, care was taken with the 
wording of the questionnaire to ensure that as far as possible the 
questions would be relevant to all the teachers and that they would 
bo able to respond in a standard way. It was considered important to 
keep open-endcHj questions to a minimum, partly to make the filling- 
in of the questionnaire as quick and easy as possible, and partly to 
make sure that responses were expressed in such a way tha t we could 



generalize about them. The one disadvantage of this is that teachers 
did not havemuch opportunity toexpand onor justify their responses. 
Thus there was a danger that the opinions of the designer of the 
questionnaire would show through in tlie results. 

Still anticipating some problems of intr'pretation among the co- 
op>erating teachers, I felt 1 could rely on my contacts to clear these up. 
Therefore letters were sent to the distributors, indicating as far as 
possible likely problem areas, explaining what was wanted, and 
asking them to make sure that teachers understood what was 
required. Needless to say, some problems of interpretation came to 
light only d uring the processing of the responses. These will be dealt 
with in the section on results. However, tl e general impression was 
that cn the whole the questionnaire was interpreted as desired. 

The overall purpose of the questionnaire was to test two 
hypotheses: (i) that teachers welcome support from teachers' guides; 
and (ii) that the support provided by teachers' guides could be 
improved upon. The questionnaire was designed in four sections. 
Ihe first section was intended to provide a profile of collaborating 
teachers, particularly the extent of their experience, whether or not 
they were native speakers of English, and whether or not they had 
been trained. The second section sought to establish whether or not 
there were identifiable styles of leaching among the collaborating 
teachers. It was felt that questions on classroom management, types 
of activities, and choice of materials would give us some indicators 
of style. The third section was designed to find out to what extent 
guides were available, to what extent teachers used them, and 
whether the existing guides provided what the teachers felt they 
needed. The fourth section attempt<?d toestablish a profile of an ideal 
guide, who it should be aimed at, and what it should contain. 

3.2 Results 

Of the 95 copies of the questionnaire that were sent out, 78 were 
returned. Two were spoilt, leaving a total sample of 76. 

Teachers in the sample varied in three main ways, depending on 
whether they were: (i) native speakers or non-native speakers; (ii) 
highly experienced or less experienced; and (iii) trained or untrained. 
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The sample gave a good spread over these categories: 55% were 
native and 45% were non-native speakers; 63% were highly 
experienced and 37% were less experienced; and 71% were trained 
and 29% were untrained. 

It was decided to classify teachers with 0-5 years' experience as 
less experienced teachers and teachers with anything above 5 years' 
experienceashighlyexf>crienced.Tosomeextentthiswasanarbitrary 
decision taken to facilitate interpretation of the results. However, it 
floes seem that a minimum of 5 years' experience is generally 
considered desirable for more senior teaching positions. Therefore it 
was felt that this might be an appropriate cut-off point. 

Clearly, what we regard as relevant teacher traininghas influenced 
the result The category "teacher training" in question 3, "What 
qualifications have you got?", was intended to cover typesof formation 
which provide training in classroom techniques and assessment of 
teacher performance in the classroom. It is worth noiing that the 
percentage of native-speaker teachers who were trained (76%) was 
very similar to the percentage for non-native-speaker teachers (69%). 
Another statistic from this section which is worth mentioning is that 
82% of the sample had had recent training in some form. This 
included teachers who had recently qualified, who had recently 
completed in-service courses, or who had recently upgraded their 
training. Indeed, from the figures we can establish that 64% of the 
experienced teachers had recently had training. This might confirm 
the suspicion expressed earlier that our sample teachers tended to be 
the more committed and enthusiastic ones. 

It was interesting to note how many teachers did not make 
significantuseofavailablebooksandperiodicalson English language 
teaching. While the overwhelming majority of teachers said that they 
had access to such literature, a relatively large proportion made no 
significant use of them. Reading 0-5 books or articles in 12 months 
was interpreted as constituting no significant use. Whereas 96% of 
respondents reported that they had access to books and periodicals, 
43% made no significant use of such resources. 

As regards teaching styles, there was a tendency for native- 
speaker teachers to speak more English in theclassroomand for them 
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to require their students to speak to each other in English more often 
than non-native speaker teachers. The amount of English used by 
teachers in the classroom was as follows: 



Use of English Native-speaker Non-native-speaker 



in classroom teachers teachers 

100% 76% 44% 

75% 17% 59% 

50% 0% 3% 

25% 2% 0% 



The amount that teacherr> required learners to speak English to 
each other in the classroom was: 



Learners required Native-speaker Non-native-speaker 
to speak English teachers teachers 
in classroom 

often 71% 47% 

sometimes 217o 47% 

never 1% 0% 



Clearly, there can be a number of reasons for these differences 
between nati veand non-native-speaker teachers. For instance, it may 
often be the case that the non-native-speaker teacher does not have 
a good command of the students' mothertongueandasa result relics 
more heavily on English. While it would not be justified to draw 
strong conclusions from these figures, it is possible that these non- 
native speakers might use more English and require more English to 
be used by students if they were linguistically more confident, or if 
the guides gave more support of this kind. 

It should be noted that the more experienced teachers as a whole 
were less inclined to u:;e English in the classroom: 
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Use of English Less experienced More experienced 



in the classroom 


teachers 


teachers 


100% 


82% 


50% 


75% 


18% 


46% 


50% 


0% 


2% 


25% 


0% 


2% 



It is interesting to note that the sample contained 24 experienced 
non-native-speaker teachers and 24 experienced native-speaker 
teachers. This therefore might be an indicator of the fact that recent 
initial training has put more stress on the importance of the language 
of classroom interaction as input for learners. It might also mean that 
teachers trained in the past need more support with classroom 
management.Thuswemightconsider whether guides couldprovide 
this type of support 

It is difficult to get a real indication of teaching style from the 
results of the questionnaire. We need to be aware of the possibility 
that teachers may give the answer they feel is required, rather than 
anentirelyaccurateone.Yetitisperhapsjustas significant to find out 
what teachers feel should be happening in classrooms as what really 
goes on. 

The use of rows is interpreted as being an indicator of the extent 
of "up-front" teaching. While teaching in horse-shoe formation can 
be equally "up-front" and teacher-dominated, it at least allows more 
student-student contact. It is striking that 81 % of untrained teachers 
used rows and that they were less inclined to use alternative seating 
arrangements than trained teachers: 



Classroom 


Trained 


Untrained 


arrangement 


teachers 


teachers 


rows 


66% 


81% 


horse-shoe 


53% 


36% 


groups/pairs 


53% 


45% 


other 


9% 


1% 
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Experience of teaching also seemed to make a difference to the 
types of seating arrangements that teachers chose to use. In general, 
the experienced teacher tended touscagreater variety of arrangements 
than the inexperienced teacher, who seemed to rely heavily on one 
type. This could mean that the less experienced teacher did not have 
the confidence to vary. 



Classroom Highly Less 

arrangement experienced experienced 

teachers teachers 

rows 77% 61% 

horse-shoe 58% 32% 

groups/pairs 607o 39% 

other 11% 10% 



Finally, it is also striking that 52% of native-speaker teachers but 94% 
of non-native-speaker teachers used rows. 

All in all, there docs seem to be an argument for including in a 
guide practical hints on quick and efficient ways of arranging the 
classroom to suit communicative activities. 

With question 9, which focussed on the activities used in teaching, 
it was hof)ed to differentiate more precisely between teaching styles 
and to establish, for example, whether or not the teachers in the 
sample taught in a communicative way. In fact, tlie results are not 
very helpful and few important trends emerge. However, it is 
interesting to note what kind of activities teachers considered it 
important to use. More than 75% said that they used authentic texts, 
read for main points, did reading comprehension exercises, taught 
guessingmeaningof vocabulary fromcontext,did grammarexerciscs, 
used role-play and simulations, and used pair/group discussions. 

Teachers did not seem to spend much time on drama, self-access 
work or project work. This may have been because these activities are 
difficult to set up. It is interesting that more trained teachers (41%) 
than untrained teachers (18%) and more experienced teachers (42%) 
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than less experienced teachers (25%) said that they did project work. 

One more interesting detail is the variation in the figures for 
grammar exorcises between the less experienced and more 
experienced teachers: 54% of the less experienced but 83% of the more 
experienced teachers used grammar exercises. These figures might 
suggest that thelessexperienced, and probably more recently trained, 
teachers had been influenced by the trend away from grammatical 
explanation and possibly lacked a basis for grammar work. In spite 
of the de-emphasis of grammar in the audio-lingual approach, more 
experienced teachers who might have been trained in this 
methodology, seemed to have a better knowledge of grammar. This 
might be because their own experience of language learning, foreign 
or mother tongue, provided them with this basis. If thelessexperienccd 
teachers lacked this basis, they might have benefited from extra 
support in this area. 

The question on the materials used by teachers yielded a long list 
of course books with little overlap except for a few standard language 
school textbooks. When we come to consider the uniformity of 
teachers' views on the guides that accompany the course books that 
they used, it seems very significant that such similar feelings could 
be expressed about such a wide variety of books. 

89% of the respondents said that there were teachers' guides 
available for at least some of the textbooks they used. Most of the 
teachers who indicated that guides were not available were teachers 
of English as a Second Language in the secondary system who were 
not actually using language course books. A significant number of 
teachers who had guides available used them once or twice a week 
or more (68%), and this percentage is almost the same for non-native- 
speaker as for native-speaker teachers. Similarly, 69% of native- 
speakerand67% of non-nalive-speakerteachers,67% of experienced 
and 77% of less experienced teachers, and 72% of trained and 66% of 
untrained teachers reported that they used guides at least once or 
twice a week. 

Only 3% of teachers to whom guides were available did not use 
them at all. These teachers indicated that the guides did not contain 
what they nec^ded. 



A substantial minority of teachers (39%) seemed to consider 
present guides only average or less than helpful in the assistance they 
provided. What is more, only 9% of respondents said they did not 
think that guides could be improved. 

The reasons that respondents most often gave for using teachers' 
guides were:ansv^erstoquestionsinthecoursc book (73%);tapescripts 
for listening texts (70%); ideas on how to use the course book (78%); 
background information (63%). 

All types of teachers covered by the survey made regular use of 
teachers' guides, and the vast majority felt that guides could provide 
more support. This seems to confirm the feeling that teachers' guides 
would be a good way of reaching teachers and supplying them with 
the support that they may need. 

In response to the question "Who do you think teachers' guides 
could behelpfulto?",74% of native-speaker responses indicated that 
guides could be helpful to native-speaker teachers. In addition, 81% 
of experienced teachers felt thatguidescould be helpful fcoexpcrienced 
teachers. As regards what guides should contain, there was a strong 
call for answers, tapescripts, suggestions on how to use the course 
book, background information, ideas for teaching and expanding 
vocabulary, and ideas for activities outside the course book. 

As far as the d if ferenl teacher types are concerned, there are some 
variations. It is difficult to comment on many of these variations 
because the questionnaire docs not give us enough detail. For 
example, 98% of the native-speaker teachers felt that tapescripts for 
listening exercises were vital, as compared with only 62% of non- 
native-speaker teachers. We might guess that this variation was 
caused by the amount of listening material that teachers had available, 
but we cannot be sure. 

Of the teachers who said they needed background information, 
94% were non-native and 64% were native speakers. It seems 
reasonable to assume that the non-native-speaker teachers required 
more background information because they were less familiar with 
the background culture of the language. However, it is interesting 
that a relatively high percentage of native-speaker teachers also 
wanted this type of information. 




Nolsuiprisingly^fewerexperienced than lessexperienced teachers 
(42% compared with 68%) wanted to have extra exercises provided 
for them in the teachers' guide. The position is similar regarding 
suggestions for monitoring oral work: 50% of the less experienced 
teachers required these as compared to 27% of the experienced 
teachers. 

As regards when teachers would expect to use a good teachers' 
guide, all respondents replied that they would use it during lesson 
preparation and 13% said they would use it in the lesson. This second 
figure might have consequences for how the teachers' guide should 
be presented, e.g. as a separate book or interleaved with the student's 
book, in a large or a small format. 

Finally, it is worth noting that no teacher indicated that he/she 
would not use a guide provided that it was good. Many teachers look 
the opportunity to express their desire for better guides containing 
a maximum amount of information. Among their comments were the 
following: 

• help to clarify anomalies 

• role-plays 

• references for books that could be used by teachers, e,g, 
grammars 

« suggestions for games, drama, songs and further reading 

• further questions on texts 

• supplementary texts 

• short stories 

• prediction of language interference problems from the mother 
tongue 

• goodcross-referencingbetweenguidesand the students' book 

• phonological explanations and exercises 

The following is a selection of comments made by teachers in 
response to the section of the questionnaire which asked for further 
comments (question 19): 

• Teachers prefer textbooks with teachers' guides since they 




provide insights into language leaching. 

A teacher's book is useful in the sense that it will help teachers 
to improve their teexhing techniques, enriching at the same 
time their teaching experience. So it's always useful, but just 
complementary. 

Most teacher's guides are dismally inadequate and written no 
doubt after Khc student text had been designed, as a last-ditch 
appeasement to the editors. 

There are not enough guide books available here. 

For an effective teacher's guide the suggestions must consider 

the real teaching situation relevant to the country. 

Most teachers' guidesare theoretically soundbut not practical. 

Many of the local teacher'sguidesarehastily prepared booklets 
that merely give answers to the objective questions. Many 
teachers hardly ever use them. 

A separate teacher book is less convenient than a combined 
guide. But a combined guide could lead teachers to rely too 
much on the teacher book. Both are necessary, with the 
separate teacher guide offering more theoretical background 
information. 

luscteacher'sguidesprimarily foranswersl'mnotsureof^for 
example picture compositions which I do not always follow. 
Sometimes the answers which I really need are not there. All 
answers should be provided or suitable answers as different 
teachers need help in different areas presumably. 

Use of guides depends on experience of teaching and on how 
long you have used the book. But guides are essential for set 
textbooks which have tobc finished in a limited p.?riod of lime. 
Especially where there is more than one teacher leaching the 
same class or where a t?acher might have to bo substituted. 

Hrfldriwy isa good exampleofateacher'sbook (unusual) which 
analyses .structural and conceptual problemsand explains the 
Ihei^ry behind the exercises. 



3.3 Conclusions 

We conclude from the results of the questionnaire that it is ver)' 
likely that that teachers' guidesareused extensively by teachersof all 
types in a wide range of teaching situations. There was a large 
measure of unifomtity in the purposes to which the guides were put 
by all types of teachers. One predictable difference was that non- 
native-speaker teachers were more likely to rely on them for 
background information. 

Section 1 summarized some of the major demands that 
communicative materials make on teachers. The survey indicates 
that teachers feel theburden of thesedemandsand requireassistance. 
As predicted, the support that is mosi urgently needed is of a 
practical nature. But it is significant that 42% of the total sample said 
they would like explanation of the theory behind exercises. This 
figure rises to 57% for the less experienced teachers. 

There is nothing in our survey to suggest that teachers' guides 
should benefit one group of teachers more than another. It may be 
that certain types of teacher might make more use of particular types 
of information. But the results of the questionnaire suggest that all 
teachers stand to gain from improved guides. In short, we would 
suggest that most teachers regard guides as an essential source of 
information and support and would make even more use of them if 
they were improved. Although we must be cautious about making 
generalizations on the basis of this questionnaire, the data would 
seem to confirm Coleman's view (1985; see p.24 above) and the 
suspicion that teachers' guides mightprofitablyreceivemoreattcntion 
from materials writers than they do at the moment. 

4 A framework for teachers' guides: some proposals 

The aim in the first part of this section is to draw together all the 
factors which arguably should have an influence on the shape of 
teachers' guides. I shall list areas which in my view ought to be 
considered in the writing of any teachers' guide, together with 
indications of the scope of assistance required in these areas. My 



purpose is to provide a framework to guide materials writers and 

helpcnsurethattheygiveadequatesupporl to teachers who usetheir 
materials. 

Insectionl weconsidered theconscquencesof Ihecommunicative 
approach in tenrs of the demands it makes on teachers in the 
classroom. It was concluded that teachers would benefit fromupdatcd 
information on recent trends in linguistics and applied linguistics. It 
was argued that teachers needed to be skilled and knowledgeable 
users of the target language, whether they are native or non-native 
speakers of the language they are teaching;alsothatteachersnocd to 
establish different relationships in the classr(X)m in order to create a 
good learni ng environment. This, of course, requires versatility in the 
roles the teacher can play and also sensitivity to learner expectations 
of classroom relationships. In order to make the best possible use of 
teaching methodsand materials, teachers need not only to understand 
the rationale behind them but also to develop the skills required for 
their implementation. Our discussions indicated that, above all else, 
practical anJ immediately applicable advice for the classroom, its 
organization and management is a vi^al requirement for the effective 
use of communicative methods and materials. 

Our discussions in section 2 led us to conclude that teachers' 
guides could make a valuable contribution towards meeting the 
demands for support that were outlined in section 1. But to be 
assured that the type of support they give is of maximum benefit, 
guides need to meet certain standards. One of the most important of 
these standards is that the guide should encourage a critical and 
questioning attitude on the part of teachers towards materials and 
methods. This hasnumerousother consequences for what wedemand 
of a guide. For example, the guide should provide models, but it 
should not give the impression that these modelsare fixed and cannot 
be substituted or varied. The guide should satisfy the immediate 
needs of teachers, for instance through models, but it should also put 
teachers in a position where they will be able to adapt these models 
to deal with later requiremenls. Everything points to the fact that the 
stress in a guide should be on practical classroom-based support. But 
writers should not neglect to make clear the link between materials 
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and the theories behind them. In this way a source of knowledge is 
offered to teachers for their continued development. This is an 
essential idea behind leamer-centredness and it is appropriate that a 
guide should itself embody methods that it encourages teachers to 
adopt. 

The survey reported in section 3 indicated that it would be 
worthwhile giving more thought to teachers' guides, since teachers 
already use them and would use them more frequently if they were 
improved. This section also gave us more specific indications of the 
type of practical help that teachers require. 

Below I attempt to draw a practical conclusion in the form of an 
outline of the basic features that should be found in teachers' guides. 
1 do not wish to imply that there is a standard "correct" way of 
realizing these features, or that it would be appropriate for all 
teachers' guides to realize these features in the same way. Clearly, a 
guide aimed at particular teachers in a particular teaching situation 
will give priority to features directly relevant to that situation and 
will take into account the particular needs of that gro^p of teachers. 
However, materials writers need at least to give some consideration 
to each of the features listed below. 



4.1 The framework 



Basic feattu'es 



The guide should: 



A Attitude to language 1 



B Attitude to language 
learning and teaching 



Background 
information 



contain a summary of 
assumptions about language 
made in materials; 

provide detailed explanation of 
the approach taken to language 
learning and teaching; 
make clear the implications of 
the approach for methodology; 
give assistance on the cultural 
content of the materials; 
supply all necessary information 
on content for the completion of 
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D Linguistic information 



£ Rationale for 
methodology 



F Implementation 



G Evaluation 



H Usability 



tasks in Ihe materials; 

1 provide all necessary linguistic 
information for the completion 
of tasks in the materials; 

2 add elaborated linguistic 
explana lion as a teacher resource; 

1 explain the reasons for including 
a particular technique, activity 
or exercise in the materials; 

2 make a clear statement of the 
aims of individual sections; 

1 give advice on various forms of 
classroom organization,suitab!e 
to tasks and activities in the 
materials; 

2 give advice on teacher role 
variation according to activity 
type; 

3 give advice on how to achieve 
productive classroom 
relationships; 

4 give guidelines on how best to 
conduct exercise types; 

1 provide a complete answer key; 

2 give assistance for the assessment 
of learners' responses to open- 
ended activities; 

1 be written in accessible language; 

2 be presented in an accessible 
format; 

3 provide clear cross-references 
between the guide and tlie 
materials; 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Supplementary work 



Practical effort 



give clear indications of 
alternative routes through the 

materials; 

include exercises for extending 

work on materials; 

give guidance for goingbcyond 

the materials; 

include tapcscripts where 

appropriate; 
I include materials for tests 
where appropriate. 



4.2 A survey of current guides ^^^^ 
Current guides may not mc ude a U of ^e ba^ ^^.^^^^^ ^^^^ 

outlined in the ^^^-^Z" iV^'^^^^^^^^^ 
g^idescontainanumbero^^^^^^^^^^ 

the features are ad^^^^^^^^^^ 

which of thefeaturesarecoverca neglected. 

and (most importantly) which, 'f;;^. ;^7^Jon^^ 

T^eguidessurvey^acco^^^^^^^^^ , 
They cover general ^"S' ^VHohnoks aimed at adolescents as well 
AcaimicPurposes.Theymcludeb^^^^^^^^^ intermediate to 

as adults and extend ^J^^^^^^^^^^n^^d at teachers m 

reference for each book -^-^^^^J^JZ',,, framework for 
vertical axis we list /^^^rd'caL 

teachers' guides set out To some degree thissystem 

aparticularfeatureinsomeformorother o b ^ ^ 

is'^arbitrary because in many "^^J ^^^^.ng one. 

mentioned, or if it is, the ^^^^^^J attention to the 
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informalion on content for the completion of tasks in the materials; 
guidelines on how to conduct exercises; the language and format the 
guides are presented in. On the other hand, very few guides have the 
following features: assistance with cultural content; additional 
explanation of linguistic problems for teachers; ideas on how to fulfil 
different rolesand achieve productive relationships in theclassroom; 
suggestionsforevaluatingleamers' answers toopen-endcd questions; 
alternative routes through the materials; ideas for extra exercises, 
either on or outside the materials themselves; materials for tests. 

4.3 The presentation of basic features in existing guides 
The chart on p. 41 should be read in conjunction with check-list of 
fea tures on pp.37f f . The chart shows tha t many of the guides reviewed 
contain some indication of the assumptions about the nature of 
language, lantruage learning and language teaching made in the 
materials. However, the manner in which they do this is very varied . 
On theone hand, S/ejJsfa E«^/is/i(Minist5rederEducationNationale, 
Royaume du Maroc, 1981, p.6) docs not elaborate on its approach to 
language except to say that it is concerned with English as a language 
of international communication. It also mentions that the language 
taught should be "real" language and "not an artificial classroom 
construct". A potentially more useful explanation of approach to 
theory is to be found in the general introduction of the teachers' 
manual of the Follow Me course (Alexander & Kingsbury 1979, pp.l- 
3). This goes further along the way to making clear to readers what 
principles of language learning and teaching lie behind thecourse. It 
sets out the basic ingredients of a functional-notional syllabus and 
explains the differences between this approach and a structural 
approach. Yet another example is provided by Challenges (Candlin & 
Edelhoff 1982, pp.1 -52), which in its introduction to the teacher 
spends a great deal of time and space on theoretical considerations. 
The authors devote some of this long introductory section, for 
example, to describing in detail their view of "language as 
communication" (ibid,, pp.1 6-24). While it isquite likely that teachers 
would welcome this depth of theoretical explanation, and it would 
seem to fit the bill in terms of our framework, we would hesitate to 
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take Otallenges as an ideal model since the language it is exprei^sed in 
and the format seem rather inaccessible. 

There seem to be two extremes in whatguidescan offer to teachers 
in this area. On the one hand information canbettx) vague and sparse 
to be of any use. On the other, there is a danger of confounding users 
with specialist jargon and unnecessary detail on polemical issues. A 
middle way between these two approaches needs to be found where 
teachers are given enough background information to make sense of 
the materials, to be able to judge the suitability of the materials, to 
further develop materials for their own purposes, and most 
importantly to be con vi need of the fundamental approach behind the 
materials. 

If the theory behind a course is adequately explained to teachers 
and thelink between the theory and practice is made explicit, then we 
would expect that the rationale for the methodology (feature E) 
would also be transparent to teachers. The way in which Omllenges 
(Candlin & Edelhoff 1982, p.21) sets out to show teachers the 
reasoning behind particularexercisesin the students' book, seems to 
represent the direction that writers could take. 

It is interesting to see that so few writers in our sample consider 
it necessary to explain cultural content. Clearly they do not foresee 
the kind of problem that Coleman (1985, p.89) observed in Indonesia, 
where the non-native-speaker teacher was asked to explain the word 
"cornflakes", which arose in the coursebook. The kind of sensitivity 
to cultural differences shown in Cambridge Ettglish Course 1 (Swan & 
Walter 1984, pp.63 & 71) is a good example of how this feature might 
be dealt with. Another approach is to be seen in Kuleidoscope (Swan 
1980, p.53), where detailed information is given about a particular 
aspect of British society. 

It is striking that very few teachers' guides provide back-up 
linguistic explanation for teachers, over and above what is contained 
in the students' book. Some guides refer the teacher to reference 
bt)ok$ if they require further explanation, for example Reading and 
Thinking in English Book 4 (Moore 1980, p.xvii). Headway (Soars and 
Soars 1987) is an example of a guide which offers the teacher 
background information on grammar and vocabulary. In our 
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questionnaire teachereconunentedfavourablyon the factthatHfflrfzmy 
anticipates student problems with language and advises teachers 
how todeal withthese(i6/rf.,p.l4). Whileitseenisuscful to refer them 
to works of reference, teachers seem to want more readily available 
information such as Headway offers. 

As thesurvey shows, mostguides in our sample of fer some advice 
on how to conduct exercises in the students' book. However, many 
do not give advice on classroom organization and the vast majority 
offer no ideas on role variation and classroom relationships. Reading 
forAcadetnic S/«//y (University of Malaya 1979, pp.x-xiv) isexceptional 
in providing brief, accessible and appropriate notes on all of these 
areas. A particular feature of this guide is the use of symbols for 
suggested classroom organization and a diagram of seating 
arrangements. Reading and Thinking in English, Book 3 (Moore 1979, 
pp.xvii-xviii) gives useful hints on the role of the teacher and some 
ideas for classroom management. 

It should perhaps be mentioned that some guides do not contain 
the answer key simply because it appears in the students' book. This 
seenns a very acceptable alternative and is sometimes considered 
preferable to providing only the teacher with answers. However, 
most of the guides reviewed failed to provide much help for teachers 
in assessing open-ended tasks. If help is given it is generally in the 
form of a model answer. The only guide in this sample that goes 
further is Campus (Forman et al. forthcoming, pp.108 & 110), which 
provides a framework for the assessment of talks which teachers are 
encouraged to apply to other activities later in the section. 

Itisour view thatteachers'guidcscanonlybenefit from particular 
attention tolayout. Even if many of thootherfeaturesof the framework 
arepresent,poorlayoutcan hinder teachers' accesstotheinformation. 
Ontheotherhand,clearlayoutencouragesteacherstomakemaximum 
use of the guide. An example is Cambridge English Course 1 (Swan and 
Walter 1984, p.72), where the teachers' guide is interleaved with the 
students' book and cross-reference is easy. 

Fewoftheguidesmakeanyseriousaltempttoindicalealtemalive 
routes through the materials. One exception to this is Challenges 
(Candlin and Edelhoff 1982, pp.36-37), which is at pains to stress that 
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it is not only possible but also desirable to take different routes 
through the materials. In the notes for each unit there is a unit chart 
which provides indications of possible main routes through the 
materials and examples of possible alternative routes. Communicate 
in Writing (Johnson 1981, pp.7f.) gives much briefer advice on how 
the teacher might proceed througli tlie book with different types of 
students. 

The writers of the guides in our sample clearly do not feel that it 
is necessary to offer much in the way of extension exercises or ideas 
for going beyond the materials. Tliosc that dc, tend to include in the 
students' book exercises which may be left out without affecting the 
flow of the materials, and they give instructions on how and when to 
insert them in the teachers' guide. Examples of teachers' guides 
which follow this policy are Reading for Academic Study (University of 
Malaya 1979), Communicatein Writing (Johnson 1981) and Oialletiges 
(Candlin & Edelhoff 1982). 

It is probably easier to give specific suggestions for helping 
students to transfer classroom-learned skills to the outside world 
when teaching English forSpecificPurposes.simply because students' 
needs are more easily defined in these situations. In teachers' guides 
which accompany more general coursebooks, the instructions for 
this sort of activity tend to be more vague and so more difficult to 
implement. 

The framework put forward in this section could be useful for two 
purposes. First, it could be of use to teachers and course planners who 
have to select course books for use with classes, supplementing 
existing checklists for the evaluation of textbooks (e.g. Grant 1987, 
p.l24; Sheldon 1988, pp.237-246; Cunningsworth 1984, pp.74-79) 
which focus mainly on students' books. Secondly, it could be used by 
materials writers who might wish to refer to it when deciding which 
features they should include in a guide and what aspects of these 
features are important for their particular course book. 
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APPENDIX 



Questionnaire on the use of teachers' guides to English 
language coursebooks 

Please tick ( ) the most appropriate answer for each of the following 
questions. For some questions you may tick more tl\an one answer if you 
wish. 

Section A: Teacher's background 

1 How many years have you boon teaching English language? 

0-5 years .... 6-10 years .... 10-20 years .... over 20 years .... 

2 Are you a native speaker of English? 
yes .... no .... 

3 What qualifications have you got? 

teacher training .... university degree .... 
other (please specify) 

4 Have you had any teacher training/re-training 
within the last 5 years: yes .... no .... 
within the last 10 years: yes .... no .... 

5 Do you have access to books/periodicals on English teaching? 
yes .... no .... 

If ves, how many books/ jrhcles would you say you have read in the last 12 
months? 

0-5.... 6-10.... 11-20.... over 20.... 

Section B: Teaching styles 

6 How much English do you use in the classroom? 
100% .... 75% .... 50% .... 25% .... 

7 Do stude-^ts in your classroom speak English to each other 
often? .... sometimes? .... never? .... 

8 Wliat scahng arrangemcnt(s) do you use in your classroom? 
rows .... horsc-shoe .... groups/pairs .... 
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other (please specify) . 



9 Do you use the following activities in 
appropriate) 
... reading authentic texts 
... skimming and scanning 
... reading for main points 
... reading comprehension questions 
... pre-listening/ reading questions 
... listening to authentic texts 
... oral drills 
... vocabulary exercises 
... guessing meaning of v^ords 

from context 
... summary writing 



your teaching? (Tick as many as 

... substitution drills 

... dictation 

... grammar exercises 

... choral repetition 

... role-plays/simulations 

... listening for gist 

... drama 

... pair /group discussion 
... self-access work 
... project work 
... prediction exercises 



10 What teaching materials do you generally use? (Tick as many as 
appropriate.) 

Titles 

... prescribed texlbook(s) 



... textbook(s) of your choice 



... newspapers /magazines 



... other (please specify) 



Section C: Using teachers' guides 

1 1 Are teachers' guides available for any textbot)ks you use? 
yes .... no .... 

if your answer to question 1 1 is "no", please ignore the rc.^t of Section C 
and go dircxrlly to Section D. 

12 (a) How often do you use the guide(s)? 

.... every day .... once or twice a week 
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.... once or twice a term .... never 

(b) If your answer to 12 (a) is "never", why don't you use teachers' 
guides? 

.... because I don't feel I need a guide 

.... because the guide{s) doesn't contain what I need 

.... other (please spwjcify) 

If your answer to question 12 (a) is "never", please ignore the rest of Section 
C and go directly to Section D. 

13 When do you use the guide(s)? (Tick both if mnressary) 
.... during lesson preparation .... in the classroom 

14 (a) In general do you find lliat the guide(s) available to you is/are 
.... very helpful .... helpful .... average 

.... not very helpful .... unhelpful 

(b) In general do you think that the guide(s) could be improved? 
....yes ....no 

15 How do the teachers' guides help you? (Tick as many as appropriate) 
They provide : ... answers to questions in the cr :rsebook 

... tapescripts for listening texts 

... material for class tests 

... ideas on how to use the coursebook 

... extra exercises 

... background information 

... other (please specify) 

Section D: The ideal guide 

16 Who do you think teachers' guides could be helpful to? (Tick as many as 
appropriate) 

.... inexperienced teachers .... non-nativ'>speaker teachers 
.... experienced teachers .... native-speaker teachers 

17 Which of the following do you think are essential in a useful teachers' 
guide? (Tick as many as appropriate.) 

... answers to questions in the coursebook 
... tapescripts for listening exercises 
... materials for class tests 

suggestions on how to use the coursebook 
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... background information 

... suggestions for classroom management 

... ideas for teaching and expanding vocabulary 

... the theory behind exercises in the courscbook 

... ideas for "stretching" stronger students 

... ideas for helping weaker students 

... summary of what students learn in each chapter 

... guidelines for correcting written work 

... suggestions for monitoring oral work 

... further grammatical explanation 

... ideas for activities outside the courscbook 

... cross-references between chapters 

... suggestions for making shortcuts in the courscbook 

... other {please specify) 



18 When would you expect to use a good teachers' guide? (Tick as many as 
appropriate.) 

.... before lessons^ during preparation 
.... during lessons 
.... not at all 

19 If you have any other comments, please make them here 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR CO-OPERATION 



Q University of Dublin 
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